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NOTES AND QUEKIES. 

Hates. 

Efforts made by the Society of Friends to Preserve Peace 
between Great Britain and the Colonies. — The following interest- 
ing paper was furnished us by William J. Buck, who copied it from the 
journal of Josiah Dyer, of Dyerstown, Bucks County, in September, 
1882, now in the possession of a descendant of the family. It commences 
in the year 1763, and a short time before his death was continued by 
his son John down to the year 1805. Josiah Dyer died in 4th month, 
1780, aged 72 years, and was buried at Plumstead Meeting-House. John 
Dyer was married to Jemima Moore, of New Jersey, but we do not possess 
the date of his death. Thomas Dyer, brother of the latter, was a justice 
of the peace in Plumstead during the Revolution, and also died in Dyers- 
town, 5th of 7th month, 1799. The journal shows that the family were 
friendly to the cause of independence. It is to be regretted that no 
further particulars can be given respecting this document. We are not 
aware of its having been hitherto published or noticed in any work treat- 
ing on the American Revolution. 

A Copy of the Address and Petition delivered to his Majesty at St. 
James by four of the principal people called Quakers in March, 1775. 

To George the Third King of Great Britain and the Dominions 

there unto belonging: the address and petition of the 

People called Quakers. 
May it please the King : 

Gratefully sensible of the protection and indulgence we enjoy under 
the Government, and with hearts full of anxious concern for thy happi- 
ness and the prosperity of this Great Empire we beg leave to approach 
the royal presence. Prompted by the affection we bear to our brethren 
and fellow subjects. Impressed with an apprehension of calamities in 
which the whole British Empire may be involved and moved by an 
ardent Desire to promote thy Royal Intention of effecting a happy recon- 
ciliation with thy people in America. We beseech thy gracious regard 
to our petition from the intercourse subsisting between us and our breth- 
ren abroad for the advancement of piety and virtue, we are persuaded 
there are not in thy extensive Dominions subjects more loyal and more 
zealously attached to thy Royal person, thy family and government, than 
in the provinces of America and amongst all Religious Denominations. 
We presume not to justify the excesses committed; nor to inquire into 
the causes which may have produced them, but influenced by the prin- 
ciples of that Religion which proclaims peace on earth and Good will to 
men. We humbly beseech thee to stay the sword, that means may be 
tried to effect without bloodshed, and all the evils of Intestine war, a 
firm and lasting union with our fellow-subjects in America. 

Great and arduous as the task may appear we trust men may be found 
in this country and in America, Who properly authorized, would with a 
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zeal and ardour becoming an object so important, Endeavour to com- 
pose the present differences and establish a happy and permanent recon- 
ciliation on that firm foundation, the reciprocal interest of each part of 
the British Empire. That the Almighty by whom Kings reign and 
princes decree Justice may make thee the happy instrument of perpet- 
uating harmony and concord through the several parts of thy extensive 
Dominions and that clemency and magnanimity may be admired in 
future generations and the accession of thy descendants fill with honour 
to themselves, and happiness to thy people the throne of their ancestors 
is the fervent prayer of thy friends and subjects. 

Philadelphia dtjbing its Occupation by the British. — The 
following letters are in the William Henry Manuscripts, collected by 
John Jordan, Jr. They relate to the time when the British army oc- 
cupied Philadelphia during the Bevolution, and give us an insight into 
the state of affairs at that time : 

Sib, — On Tuesday noon Commissioners between the Two Armies are 
to meet at Germantown on business of importance respecting prisoners. 
That place is to be neutral during their negotiations, and his Excellency 
desires, that during the stay of the Commissioners there you will not 
permit any of the party under your command to enter into the Town. 
He also requests that you will forward the enclosed Letter to Genl. Lacey 
immediately, which is on the same subject — likewise the letter to Cap- 
tain Henderson. I am sir, 

Your Most Obed. Servt., 

EOBEBT HAEBISON, 

Secy. 
Head Qrs. Valley Forge, March 28, 1778. 

H. Qb., March 18th, 78. 
Deab Capt., — With regard to your mode of punishing the Market 
People it is not in all respects proper — As many of the disaffected per- 
sons are willing to be flogg'd if they can make money. Should there- 
fore be obliged to you, if you would punish those who you suppose less 
criminal in the mode you have hitherto pursued — but those who you 
suppose, and it can be made to appear, are the greatest Villains, you will 
send them to camp to be tried for their Lives, as the Law of the Land 
requires their Execution for examples to evil doers, and prevent more 
effectually such villainous practices. 
Wishing you all possible success, 

I am yr. Very Humble Servt., 
Alexd. Scammell, B. G. 

Camp, March 19, 1778. 
Sib, — I received your favour of this date: if the information you have 
rec'd of the Enemies design in Coming out to forage should be true, I 
would not advise you to keep too near their lines for fear of being en- 
closed by them, for you may depend on their coming very strong. 

I am at present with my party at Dylestown, and the first informa- 
tion will move toward the Billet, where you may find me. The Militia 
Horse is now on the lines. If you should meet them they may be of ser- 
vice in giving you information. 
Gen. Wayne is left this and gone to Head Quarters with all his party. 

I am, Dear Sir, with Respect, 
Your very Humble Servant, 
John Lacey, Jb., B. G. 
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Sir, — The Bearer Mr. Rudy goes With four Deserters which we took 
up back of Germantown in the Woods concealed. Major Bensell was 
along with me but we give up any Claim to the Reward & hope you 
will pay the four Militiamen who go along four half Joes or the Exchange 
as it Will be a further Incouragement to the people. 

I am Your Most Obdt. Servt., 
Owen Ferris. 
Germantown, 7 Oct., 1780. 

This commemorative poem upon Francis Daniel Pastorius was, as it 
appears from the signature, written by Howell Powell, 21st of 3d mo., 
1720. It was preserved by the Pastorius family by pasting it in his MS. 
volume called the " Bee." As an early specimen of hitherto unknown 
Pennsylvania verse it is curious and interesting, but its details concerning 
the life and character of Pastorius give it a far greater and more per- 
manent value. S. W. P. 

A COMMEMORATORY POEM ON FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS. 

What Francis Daniel Pastorius 
Hath tane his flight from hence to Olympus 
Lost to his Posterity, ye Germantown Specially 
Loss (tho' great gains to him) it was to many, 
The Hermes, Glory, Crown, and Linguist's gone 
Who oft interpreted Teutonick Tongue, 
The Scribe and Tutor, German's Polar Guide 
An Antiquarian that was far from pride 
Religious, Xealous Amanuensis ; 
An Universal Man in Arts Sciences, 
Who lov'd his Friends : the Britains ; yea all Natiom 
Zealous for the Truth, full of Compations, 
Ah ! may Germanopolis be agen Supplied 
Of that great Loss ; their Honour once, their Guide 
A wise Achilles as he was be sent 
. Lowly, Lovely, Learn'd Lively, Still Content, 
Now free from Cares, Dire troubles that attend 
This brittle Case, the Heavenly Quire befriend 
Him still ; Joyes in the glorious Lamb, alone 
Seeth the Beatifick vision 
You his Family offspring take Example 
By Francis, Just Sincere & truly Humble 
Tho you Condole the Loss of s Company 
He got a better ; be Content thereby 
Tho many lost a Friend ; He got ; yet they 
Rejoyce that he hath Nobler still for ay. 
Tho Dead to his Corporal Form, that Sleep, He Live 
In Immortality needs no Reprieve 

Vade Diis Superis scandere Culmen Olymp 
Francisce ae que vale, tu cape, carpe viam, 
Opto simul quaeris vestigia recta sequi 
Te pedibus verbis ; te simul ; esse bonos. 

Howell Powell fecit 

a gratio 

21 3te mensi 1720 
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The Attempt to Rob the Philadelphia Bank. — The follow- 
ing paper was handed to us several years ago by the late William 
Duane: 

As is known to most Philadelphians, Dock Creek once flowed 
through Dock Street. The southern branch of this creek proceeded 
from a spring in Potter's Field, now Washington Square, passed east- 
wardly to Fifth Street, then took a northeastwardly direction to Chestnut 
and Fourth Streets, where it bent again to the eastward, and joined the 
northern branch in the vicinity of Hudson's Alley and Chestnut Street. 
The whole course of the southern branch was arched over many years 
ago, as was the creek from the river to the point where the two branches 
met. 

In 1821 a daring attempt to rob the Philadelphia Bank, which then 
stood at the southwest corner of Chestnut and Fourth Streets, was made 
by some men who entered the culvert in a boat from the Delaware Kiver 
and broke into the vaults of the bank. Several years ago the following 
account of that attempt was prepared by the son of one of those who 
were in the employ of the bank at the time of the attempted robbery : 

" The old Philadelphia Bank, which stood at the southwest corner of 
Chestnut and Fourth Streets, was of Gothic structure, built upon heavy 
arches, and was surrounded by a beautiful garden of flowers and shrub- 
bery, and was looked upon, in its time, as one of the handsomest build- 
ings in the city. My father was watchman of the bank in the year 1821, 
when an attempt was made to rob it by entering the culvert and digging 
under the foundation. The cashier resided in Fourth Street, next door 
to the bank, and was in the practice, after the bank had been closed, of 
going in to see that all was right. One evening, when my father had 
entered on duty and was in the act of lighting the lamp over the front 
door of the bank, the cashier, being inside, came to the door and requested 
him to come in. On entering he saw several of the clerks whom the 
cashier had sent for previous to the arrival of my father. They motioned 
him to be silent, and in a short time a noise was heard upon the outer 
side of the iron door leading to the cellar, as of filing or sawing. Father 
was asked what he thought of it. He said that whatever it was it should 
be attended to quickly. He then proposed that one of them should hold 
the light whilst another would place the key in the lock quietly and open 
suddenly, and he would advance and they would follow. They did so, 
and opened upon two men. They pursued them down the cellar steps ; 
my father being in advance struck at them with his sword, but they, 
having the start, turned suddenly into one of the arches and passed out 
of sight. Hearing the ash-scuttle fall, as it was overturned by the rob- 
bers in their flight, the pursuers made for that point, and then in front of 
the arch, where the ashes were kept, they discovered the hole by which 
the robbers had entered and escaped. Farther pursuit in that direction 
was useless. It was plain that their aim was to dig up under the vault, 
but they missed it by several yards. 

" The clerks then resolved to watch all night. Two of them proceeded 
to the inlet in Hudson's Alley, thinking that at that place they would 
come out, it being the nearest to the bank. They had been there but a few 
moments before they heard persons talking in the culvert, near the inlet, 
and directly they saw them place their hands on the iron bar that crossed 
the inlet and in the act of coming out, when one of the clerks, being too 
hasty, very unwisely aimed a blow at their hands with his sword, which 
caused them to retreat from that point. The two clerks returned to the 
bank and reported the occurrence. One of the clerks present having 
no weapon, went home to obtain one. On returning and coming down 
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Fourth Street he saw a man covered with filth and dirt walking closely 
alongside of the Academy wall (where the Merchants' Hotel now stands) 
as if trying to screen himself from observation. The clerk accosted him, 
but he would give no satisfaction. He then arrested him on suspicion 
and took him to the bank, and it turned out that he was' one of the party 
that attempted the robbery of the bank. On the following day men 
were employed to excavate the street in front of the bank. When they 
had reached the culvert they found it broken through, and an opening 
dug thence to and under the foundation of the bank. A party now went 
to examine the main culvert in Dock Street, when in that culvert and 
nearly opposite to the banking-house of Stephen Girard, now the Girard 
Bank, they discovered a boat containing shovels, spades, pickaxes, hand- 
spikes, and other implements, also plenty of provisions, as ham, crack- 
ers, cheese, dried beef, etc. It was also ascertained that the boat had 
been stolen from the boat-building establishment of Mr. Hill, in Swanson 
Street below Queen Street, in the old district of Southwark. How long 
they had been working in the culvert was not known, but it was pre- 
sumed that they were occupied some two or three weeks, working in the 
day when the noise in the streets would prevent them from being heard, 
and coming out of some one of the inlets at night. The man arrested by 
the clerk, as already stated, was imprisoned, but for how long a term I do 
not recollect. I heard that he was pardoned, and had not been long out 
of prison before he stole a horse and gig and left for other parts, and that 
was the last I believe I heard of him in these quarters. 

" I think that I have given you a correct account as I have heard my 
father state it. I well recollect going with my father to see him, with 
four or five others, enter the culvert in Hudson's Alley to see what they 
could discover in regard to the attempted robbery, I being then about 
fourteen years of age." 

American Politics in 1796.— The following letter from Lord Lynd- 
hurst (John Singleton Copley, Jr.) to his mother, written while travelling 
in America at the age of twenty-four, will be read with interest. It is 
copied from the life of Copley, the eminent artist, by his granddaughter, 
Martha Babcock Amory : 

Philadelphia, April 20, 1796. 

I have been four days in this city, and cannot yet give you a very 
good account of it ; but, as I promised to write by every opportunity, I 
take pen to say that with respect to me " All's well." I have become 
a fierce Aristocrat ! This is the country to cure your Jacobins. Send 
them over, and they will return quite converted. The opposition here 
are a set of villains. Their object is to overset the government, and all 
good men are apprehensive lest they should on the present occasion be 
successful. They are now debating upon the treaty. The President and 
Senate, in whom is vested, by the Constitution, the power of making 
treaties, have ratified the treaty with Great Britain. But the Lower 
House seem inclined to refuse the appropriation necessary for carrying 
it into effect. They are now debating the question, and I fear a great 
majority will be against the execution. The Middle and New England 
States are strongly in favor of the treaty ; the Southern States, in par- 
ticular Virginia, who will be called upon for the paymentof her debts in 
case the treaty takes effect, are in violent opposition to the treaty. A 
great schism seems to be forming, and they already begin to talk of a 
separation of the States north of the Potomac from those on the south- 
ern side of the river. The underwriters refuse to insure ; produce has 
already fallen, and every person is alarmed. A war with England, per- 
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haps a civil war, will be the consequence of success in the present op- 
position. These are the sentiments of the people here. They are not, 
however, my sentiments. Depend upon it all will end well. I even 
entertain some doubt whether the Executive will not have a majority in 
the House of Representatives. But, if not, I do not apprehend such 
serious consequences as people in general look for. 

The Footways on Mabket Street, Philadelphia, in 1764. — An 
original paper in the Historical Society's collections. 

To the Gentlemen empowered to ascertain the breadth of the footways 

in the city of Philadelphia : 

As it has lately been part of my busin&ss to assist in making those 
regulations, I beg leave to offer some considerations on the breadth of 
the foot ways, on the north and south sides of the Butcher's Shambles, 
being a part that I have particularly observed above 40 years. First 
there was taken out of this 100 foot Street, 28 feet for a Court House and 
Shambles, the major part of which 28 is made a dry paved foot way and 
more used than either of the footways on each side, which makes a broad 
footway on the sides less necessary ; and above 10 feet more has been 
taken out of the cartway for Court House steps, so that it leaves the 
Cartway there extream narrow on both sides : for this reason the brick 
pavement on the south side was made about 12 feet wide, i.e. not wider 
than those of the narrowest Streets in the City, and on the north the 
brick pavement is 14 feet wide, which makes the Cartway there 2 feet 
narrower than on the South. The Butcher's Carts stand on the north 
because the Country market is chiefly kept on the south, and all the 
Pumps are placed on the north side for the advantage of the Winter 
Sun. These encumbrances and the extream narrow passage in so public 
a part occasion frequent Squabbles and Contentions between drivers of 
Carriages, Horseman and others, and I never remember to have observed 
or heard of any dispute about a passage on the footway there, unless 
where the part has been incumbered with Flaxseed or other Lumber ; 
and when Fire wood is laid on the street there 'tis often extremely diffi- 
cult for a carriage to pass, for every 50 foot Street has more convenience 
of cartway for Fire wood, materials for building, &c, than this 100 foot 
Street. 

I have once heard it observed that the footways north and south of 
the Jersey market are wider, and the cartway in general as narrow, as 
against the Butcher's Shambles, but when the foregoing reasons are con- 
sidered, and that the Court House steps contract the passage more than 
10 feet, and that for one country Horseman who turns at the court-house 
to the East, above forty turn to the West (because all the Inns are on 
the West side), I believe every objection will be obviated. 

As to uniformity in the breadth of the footways in Market Street, on 
the East and West side of Second Street it cannot be, without reducing 
the Cartway at least 3 or 4 feet more than it already is on the south side 
the Court House, for an innequality of breadth must be either between 
the East and West side of Second Street or Third Street, and its imme- 
terial in which it is made. 

A few years since the owners of Houses on the North and South sides 
of Market Street, to the westward of the old Shambles, made the foot- 
ways as wide as they are to the west of the Meal Market: this incroach- 
ment on the Cartway might then be allowed, but since the new Shambles 
have been erected and a broad foot made in the middle, the former pre- 
tence for making wide footways on the sides ceases, or can be maintained 
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with less reason. I have indeed never heard any other offer'd why the 
footways there should be continued wide, after the necessity of building 
those Shambles, than because it was a broad Street. The footways on 
the sides should be broad in proportion, without any further Consider- 
ation. 

I hope you'l please to excuse these observations, as they arise only 
from a desire of having the Benefits of a regular built City as equally 
destributed as may be to a general advantage. 

All which I submit to your deliberate Consideration. 

(Signed) Hugh Boberts. 

May, 1764. 

J. W. J. 

John White Swift, Purser of the " Empress of China," the 
first vessel to sail from the United States to Canton, to his father, John 
Swift, of Philadelphia : 

Canton in China, 

December 3d, 1784. 

My dear Father, — If ever you receive this letter it will acquaint 
you that after a passage of 6 months and 7 days we came to anchor at 
Wampoo, four leagues from this City, where all foreign Ships load and 
unload. We had no difficulty in comeing thro' the China Seas, having 
fortunately met with Mons. Dordelin, commander of the ship Triton 
(bound to China), on entering the Straits of Sundra, with whom we 
kept company till we got our Pilot. 

The Chinese had never heard of us, but we introduced ourselves as 
a new Nation, gave them our history, with a description of our Country, 
the importance and necessity of a trade here to the advantage of both, 
which they appear perfectly to understand and wish. 

Our cargoe turned out but so so. We brought too much Ginseng. A 
little of the best kind will yield an immense profit, but all the European 
Nations trading here bring this Article, and unfortunately this year ten 
times as much arrived as ever did before. Old Dollars are 7 $ ct. better 
than new. A little Tar, a little Ginseng, a little Wine, and a great many 
Dollars, with some &cs make the best Cargoe. I mention this as a hint 
to Jacob, if he inclines to come here, which is my advice if he can get 
the command of a ship. Her burthen out to be at least 700 or 800 tons. 
Ours is much too small. 

I am now here purchasing my little matters, and we expect to sail 
in one month. Perhaps I may see you in the month of May ; but least 
I never should, I write by way of London to let you know that we had 
arrived in China. If we have a favorable passage, long before this 
reaches you I shall be at home. 

I send you every best wish of a heart that loves you. Make my 
most affectionate love to my Mother, the family, and all our friends, 
and believe me to be with the greatest respect 

Your most affect. Son, 

John White Swift. 

[From another letter it appears that the " Empress of China," Captain 
John Green, second Captain Peter Hodgkinson, of which J. W. Swift 
was purser, was "off New Island, within the Straits of Sundra, July 18, 
1784," having reached there the previous evening, after a voyage of 
three months and eighteen days from the Island of St. Jago, which was 
its first stopping-place after leaving Philadelphia. The same letter 
mentions the "Triton" as a French ship of sixty-four guns, bound for 
Canton.] 
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A Century of Printing. The Issues of the Press in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1685-1784. By Charles E. Hildebum. Vol. I. 1685-1763. 
Philadelphia, 1885. 4to, 392 pp. 

We have before us the first volume of Mr. Hildeburn's work, giving 
the titles of the books, pamphlets, broadsides, etc., printed in Pennsyl- 
vania during the hundred years following the introduction of the art into 
the Province by William Bradford in 1685. 

Mr. Hildebum seems to have read with profit Longfellow's poem of 
the " Courtship of Miles Standish," and to have laid to heart the favorite 
adage of the doughty captain of Plymouth, — 

" If you wish a thing to be well done, 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others." 

Following this maxim, he has added to the part of author that of 
publisher, and has lavished upon the volume the costly attractions of 
broad margins, clear type, and excellent paper. There are none of the 
ear-marks of trade about it, — nothing to suggest a possibility of profit, 
and much to awaken the fear that in this utilitarian age, unless the lovers 
of good books come to the rescue, he will be left to bear the chief portion 
of the expense of having created the most enduring monument that could 
have been produced to the memory of the early printers of our common- 
wealth. 

Excellent as the mechanical features of the book are, they are excelled 
by the care and industry which have been expended on its contents. It 
is the most creditable piece of bibliographical work ever performed in 
this country. The titles are given with the greatest accuracy, and the 
labor which it has cost to bring them together may in some degree be 
imagined when the author's statement is read that " nearly six years 
have been devoted to the work, and within that period every bibliog- 
raphy, library, and sale catalogue coming under the compiler's notice 
from which any information seemed likely to be obtained has been care- 
fully examined. Every newspaper published in Pennsylvania prior to 
1785, as far as access could be had, has been searched. This involved a 
perusal of each advertisement in nearly two hundred and fifty yearly 
volumes of newspapers containing from fifty to one hundred and fifty- 
six papers each. The principal libraries of America and England have 
also been visited. The titles which have thus been brought together 
amount to upwards of forty-five hundred." 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-five are in the first volume ; and to many 
of these, particularly to the early ones, elaborate notes are added, which 
show how thoroughly the author has done his work. From them a 
better idea can be gathered than from anything which has heretofore 
been written of the controversy between George Keith and the disciples 
of George Fox, a controversy which shook the Province of Pennsylvania 
to its foundations, and on which much relating to our early history 
hinges. 

We have expressed the doubt if in this age a book of this character 
can pay, and yet if its utility could only be appreciated there should be 
no question about it, as it will hereafter exercise a beneficial influence 
on our historical literature. Arranged as the titles are in chronological 
order, all those relating to the religious, political, and social controver- 
sies which have agitated the community are brought in close proximity. 
This fact suggests many topics of interest which have never been written 
upon ; and as the work of investigation in such cases has to a large extent 
been done by Mr. Hildebum, and the libraries pointed out where the in- 
formation can be obtained, there is no excuse in discussing them for hasty 
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writing or the expression of ill-digested opinions. The chronological 
arrangement also illustrates the growth of letters in the Province. Pub- 
lications of domestic interest, such as almanacs, descriptions of the 
country for the encouragement of immigration, and an occasional re- 
ligious tract, were succeeded by theological and political controversies. 

These, writes Mr. Hildeburn, "engrossed the attention of our local 
writers during the first forty years predominate to the end ; but the leaven 
of fancy introduced in 1731 by George Webb and the unknown author 
of the 'Lady Errant Enchanted' worked spasmodically until 1760, 
when some poem or play came forth at least annually from a native pen. 
The reproduction, also, of standard English works evinces the presence 
of a more general class of readers in the community and the development 
of a literary taste." 

To collectors and lovers of Pennsylvania history we can only add, 
buy Mr. Hildeburn's book if you have not already done so. You will 
find it a guide to a vast amount of information, enabling you to form in- 
telligent opinions on many mooted points of history, and will see from 
it what rich fields remain unexplored. 

The Maris Family in the United States. A Record of the De- 
scendants of George and Alice Maris, 1683-1885. Compiled for the 
family by George L. and Anne M. Maris, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
1884. 4to, 279 pp. 

This beautifully-printed volume opens with an account of the celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of the landing in America of George 
and Alice Maris, held by their descendants, August 25, 1883. This is fol- 
lowed by a well-prepared genealogical record of the family, one of the 
most thorough pieces of work of the kind that has appeared in our State. 
The volume is profusely illustrated with woodcuts and phototypes of 
unquestionable excellence. Among the families who have intermarried 
with that of Maris we find the names of Allen, Bailey, Baker, Barnard, 
Bartram, Bennett, Broomall, Chambers, Chandler, Coates, Cox, Darling- 
ton, Davis, Dewees, Doan, Dutton, Edwards, Evans, Hadley, Hall, Hat- 
ton, Johnson, Lamborn, Larkin, Leedom, Lindley, Magill, Mendenhall, 
Newlin, Parker, Pennell, Pennock, Roberts, Sharpless, Skellon, Taylor, 
Townsend, Welsh, Wickersham, Wood, and Worrall. Persons wishing 
the book should address Anne M. Maris, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
The price is $5 per copy. 

The History of the Church known as the Unitas Fra- 
trum, OR the Unity of the Brethren, Founded by the Followers of 
John Suss, the Bohemian Reformer and Martyr. By Rt. Rev. Edmund de 
Schweinitz, S.T.D., Bethlehem, Penna., 1885. 8vo, 693 pp. Price, $2.50. 

To the majority of English readers this ancient Protestant Episcopal 
Church is more familiarly known as the Moravian Church. Before the 
work under notice was written, we were dependent upon the histories of 
Bishop John Holmes, of England, and the translations of those of David 
Crantz and A. Bost, all of which were published prior to the discovery 
of new and important sources of information, upon which the present 
work is so largely based. The Right Reverend author has spent many 
years in the preparation of this volume, which treats entirely of the 
ancient history of his Church, — from its organization in 1457 to its over- 
throw in Bohemia and Moravia and its renewal in Saxony in 1722. The 
qualifications of a historian, accuracy and unsparing research, are every- 
where manifest in the work. There are chapters which will provoke 
discussion, and some of the author's conclusions in special instances 
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may be controverted ; still, the great merit of the work as a whole can- 
not but be generally and cordially recognized. Bishop de Schweinitz's 
history will be accepted as a standard one of reference by scholars and 
others. A list of the works printed and in manuscript relating to the 
Unitas Fratrum, and an Appendix containing their Confessions, with 
a list of their Bishops from 1467 to the transfer of the Episcopacy to 
the Renewed Unitas Fratrum in 1735, with the date and place of con- 
secration, and the diocese to which they belonged, add much to the value 
of the work. A number of portraits embellish the volume ; the one of 
John Huss, from Holbein's picture, in particular, being a highly artistic 
engraving. The typography, paper, and general workmanship of the 
book are deserving of commendation, and we congratulate the manager 
of the Comenius press upon the success of the first issue of a volume as 
large as the present one under review. Bishop de Schweinitz has in 
preparation a supplemental volume — " The History of the Renewed 
Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church" — which will be of especial interest 
to American readers. J. W. J. 

Historic Manual of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. By Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D. Lancaster, Pa., 1885. 433 pp. 
Illustrated. 

This contribution to the religious history of the State and country was 
prepared at the requestof the General Synod of the Church with which the 
reverend author is connected. The volume is divided into two books, — 
Book I. relates to the Reformed Church in Europe, and Book II. to the 
Church in the United States. The latter contains much matter relating 
to the Germans and their early settlements scattered through the coun- 
ties surrounding the chief city of the Province, and will be of especial 
interest to local historians. An Appendix, containing chapters of Ne- 
crology, Meetings of Synods, and Comparative Statements, adds greatly 
to the value of the work. We must be permitted to congratulate the 
author on the success of his labors. J. W. J. 

History of the Church in Burlington, N. J., comprising the 
Facts and Incidents of nearly Two Hundred Years, from Original, Con- 
temporaneous Sources. By the Rev. George Morgan Hills, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 831. 

This work has been a standard for the past ten years. What has been 
gathered by its author during this decade is presented in this edition as 
supplementary to the original sheets, which remain untouched, and the 
History is brought down to this date, making, with an enlarged index, 
831 pages. Among the valuable additions are a long letter from Rev. 
Mr. Bend in 1788, throwing much light upon the career of Rev. Uzal 
Ogden ; the main part of the Monograph on Talbot read by Dr. Hills 
before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1878 ; the unveiling of 
the Talbot Memorial; the death, burial, etc., of Bishop Odeuheimer; a 
highly interesting letter from Mr. Crawley-Bovey, of Flaxley Abbey, 
with an account of that celebrated lady, Mrs. Catharine Bovey, and of 
Bishop Frampton, the deprived non-juror of Gloucester ; together with 
transcripts of the log and pay-roll of the ship " Centurion," which brought 
the first missionaries of the S. P. G. to America; certificates, diplomas, 
etc. ; besides a complete List of Names in the Parish Register from Feb- 
ruary 20, 1702/3, to March 28, 1836. 

The work is further enhanced in value by beautiful phototypes and 
engravings, viz. : St. Mary's Church, Burlington, N. J., Friends' Meet- 
ing-House, 1683, Rev. George Keith, Col. Daniel Coxe, Autograph and 
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Episcopal Seal of John Talbot, Rev. Colin Campbell, Rev. Jonathan 
Odell, Rev. Charles H. Wharton, D.D., Bishop G. W. Doane, Old St. 
Mary's Church, 1834, Bishop Odenheimer, and many others. Price, $10. 
Address the author. 

Mobavian Indians. — The following letter refers to the Moravian 
Indians who were on the way from Province Island, near Philadelphia, 
to Amboy, N. J. : 
Resp'd Fb'd. 

Answerable to expectations I hereby inform thee that on my return 
yesterday I discovered the company (or part of 'em) Continued where 
we left them sixth day, and numbers were entered into a Combination 
to remove ye Indians this morning by force. Ladd and myself thought 
it expedient to let them see ye Proclimation last evening, which seem'd 
to have a good effect, and hope will answer ye end desir'd so as to prevent 
open violence, but have reason to fear 'tis disagreeable to every officer 
in ye county except Jus. Ladd. 'Tis to be published tomorrow, about 
ye middle of ye day at ye Court house, where ye magistrates will meet 
if at all, that if any fr'd come, to be there by that time — as you have 
a copy of the Proclimation we think it ought to be printed as soon as 
possible and distributed to quiet ye unaccountable Clamers of ye people 
for which we think ye Governor's License is superflous as ye very nature 
as a Proclimation require its being published. Excuse haste 

I am thy ass'd fr'd 
For Iseael Pembeeton David Coopeb 

Haddonfield } after 11 1st mo 9th 1764. 

Beaddock's Expedition. — The letter printed on page 237 of this 
volume from " Old and New" (February, 1872) is followed by one we 
here give, together with the remarks of the editor : 

" The terror inflicted by this repulse knew no bounds. It will be seen 
that in seven days the army retreated over the road which it had taken 
a month to cross. Tobias Smollett says of the whole, ' It was perhaps 
the most extraordinary victory that ever was obtained, and the most ex- 
traordinary flight that was ever made.' 

" The contemporary view of the battle and the retreat, after it was 
fairly known, may be judged of from the following letter of the celebrated 
Keppel, never published till now. We are permitted to copy it from the 
autograph in the collections of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Keppel, as we have said, had convoyed the transports to Virginia. He 
now writes to Governor Lawrence of Nova Scotia, — the Governor Law- 
rence of 'Evangeline.' Lawrence must have got this letter just in the 
midst of the Evangeline misery. For it was on the 5th of September, 
ten days after Keppel wrote, that the peasants of Beau-Sejour were as- 
sembled at Grand Pre to receive his Majesty's orders for the exile, and 
on the 10th of September that their removal began." 

COMMODOBE KEPPEL TO GOVEBNOB LAWBENCE. 

Seahorse, at Sea, July 26, 1755. 
I have received the favor of several different letters from you upon 
his Majesty's service, and was upon the point of sailing to your port; 
but first the melancholy report of the defeat of the king's troops under 
General Braddock stopped me, and immediately after, receiving Admi- 
ral Boscawen's orders, I am prevented having the pleasure of seeing 
you ; but I must give you joy of your being so much more effectually 
guarded. 
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Between the first report of the General's death and any confirmation 
of the story there was a space of ten days, which gave me flattering hopes 
that it was only report; but the day before yesterday I received a con- 
firmation of it by express from Willis Creek. I imagine, although it is 
a melancholy subject, you would be glad of the particulars, and have 
enclosed you a list of the killed and wounded, a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Orme, General Braddock's aide-de-camp, to me, and a copy of Mr. 
Washington's (who was likewise the general's aide-de-camp) to Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie. Great blame and shame is laid to the charge of the 
private men of poor Sir Peter Halket and Colonel Dunbar's regiment 
that was upon the spot. The loss of the artillery (sic) is irretrievable, as 
it enables the French to fortify themselves so strongly ; and I fear very 
much the credit of the British army among the Indians will now be lost. 
A number of unhappy circumstances will attend this defeat ; it may 
affect General Shirley in his attack against Niagara, as well as many 
other operations that were proposed. 

I give you joy that your expedition up the bay has succeeded so well ; 
and I wish, sir, that you may always be as successful. I am too far to 
receive your commands from England, and am, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

A. Keppel. 



Edwaed Chaetiee. — Who was Edward Chartier, Collector of his 
Majesty's Customs in Maryland, a witness for Pennsylvania in the bound- 
ary dispute with Maryland? Was he related to Martin Chartier, the 
French Indian trader, who when the Shawanese came from the South 
and settled at Pequea Creek moved there and made his residence among 
them? I. C. 

Alleghany, Pa. 

Beittain, Keaeney, Btjdd. — Information is desired for a genealogi- 
cal purpose as to the antecedents and descendants of Lionel Brittain and 
Rebecca, his wife, who arrived in this country about the year 1682, and 
settled near the lower falls of the river Delaware, in Bucks County, before 
the country bore the name of Pennsylvania. Where did he come from, 
and what was the maiden name of his wife ? Whom did their children, 
both sons and daughters, marry ? etc. 

Also of Philip Kearney, who married Elizabeth, daughter of the said 
Lionel Brittain, and whom did their other children, both sons and 
daughters, marry ? etc. Philip Kearney settled first in New Jersey, but 
subsequently removed to Philadelphia. Was his father's name Philip, 
and had he an uncle or brother named Michael ? Where did they come 
from, and when did they arrive? etc. 

Also of Thomas Budd and Susannah, his wife. He was one of the Pro- 
prietaries of New Jersey, and both were eminent members of the Society 
of Friends. He arrived in this country in 1678, but from where? and 
what was his wife's maiden name? Whom did their children, both sons 
and daughters, marry ? etc. 

The undersigned would be greatly obliged to any of the descendants 
of these ancient and honorable families who can aid him in the re- 
searches thus indicated. 

Samuel L. Shobee, 
1311 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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Griffith Jones. — Information is desired for a genealogical purpose, 
only, as to the ancestry and descendants of Griffith Jones, Mayor of the 
city of Philadelphia in 1704 ; he succeeding Edward Shippen, the first 
mayor, and Anthony Morris, the second. Where and when was he, 
Griffith Jones, born ; when did he arrive in this country ; whom did he 
marry, and where ; had he daughters as well as sons ; whom did they 
marry ? etc. 

The inquirer would be greatly obliged by any information on this 
subject. Address 

S. L. S., 
1311 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

§eylit8. 

Sarah Robinson (vol. viii. p. 441). — Richard Robinson, an English- 
man, who had been held in slavery in Morocco and redeemed by the 
Quakers, came to Pennsylvania about 1702, and married here Dec. 7, 

1704, Sarah JeflTerys. In his will, proved in 1745, he styles himself " of 
Philadelphia Boulter." He left two daughters, — Lydia, born Sept. 27, 

1705, who married Osward Peel, and Sarah, who married Jonathan 
Mifflin. C. R. H. 

Thomas Budd (vol. ix. p. 490). — Thomas Budd visited America prior 
to 1678, when he came here with his family. In a pamphlet printed in 
London in 1681, there is a letter from him which was probably written 
in 1678, beginning : " I am safely come from New Jersey where I left 
Friends in Health who like the Country very well. We have set down 
both Trades and Husbandman together in the Island called Chygoe's." 
This looks as if his first voyage was made in company with the settlers 
of Burlington, in 1677. A note that precedes the letter shows that his 
family emigrated with him in 1678. It is dated 28th of 6th month of that 
year, and reads : " A letter from Thomas Budd who had then been at 
New Jersey and is gone thither again with his wife and family." John 
Crip's letter, dated 19th of 4th month, called June, 1678, in the same 
pamphlet, says : " Thomas Budd and his family are arrived, the ship 
Lielk [is] before this Town that brought them." Mr. Shober will find 
considerable information regarding the descendants of Thomas Budd 
and his brothers in the introduction to Budd's " Good Order Established 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey," edited by Edward Armstrong, and 
published by William Gewans, New York, 1865. F. D. S. 



